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(From Hokitika ‘‘Guardian,”’ Wednesday, August 24th., 1921), 


At the meeting of the Hokitika Beau- 
tifvingy Association last night what 
proved to be a very interesting paper 
on the birth of the borougn of Hoki- 
tika, and the nomenclature of its 
streets, was read by Mr Evans, 
information conveyed gave something 
more than a fleeting glimpse of life in 
Hokitika more than half a century 
avo. It is good to revive memories of 
the past, and it is well to save the 
links with the past strengthened, from 
time to time with reminders of the 
history of those other days. The 
foundation and career of Hokitika. has 
been cf the romantic order, and the 
suggestion that a. complete history of 
the carly times should be prepared is 
one which the authorities should fol- 
low up. The band of early pioneers is 
passing away, and we are losing touch 
with the old atmosphere of those 
former days. It would be well] to act 
betimes in chronicling as completely as 
possible the story of the stirring times 
which brought thousands to our town, 
and which witnessed the carving of a 
town out of the dense forest. Work 
went forward swiftly in those times. A 
very few months served to see Hoki- 
tika established. In the first year of 
its municipal life the street expendi- 
ture alone was set down at £23,382, 
while the income from rates was shown 
to be only £8,000. The pioneers who 
found a way through the difficulties 
and dangers of the mountain passes 


The |. 


and the rivers and streams to the new 
El Dorado, were evidently confident of 
overcoming such small matters as 
finance to make streets. The road to 
Christchurch for instance, was made in 
a remarkably brief span of time, and 
the initial cost for that great work, as 
it must have been in those early days 
was given at only £150,000. Yes, 
there were giants in those far off days 
in every walk cf life, and it would ap- 
pear we never fully realise nor appre- 
clate what we owe to the sterling men 
who in those times solved great diffi- 
oulties for us who came after, in lay- 
ing the foundations of civic life here. 
It certainly was a happy idea to name 
the streets of the town after the names 
of the prominent men of the period. 
This is indeed a lively means of con- 
nection with the past, and the refer- 
ences in the paper read at the Town 
Hall last night in the interesting ac- 
count of the personality of the men 
of the past who in an official way were 
so directly associated with the fortunes 
of the town, proved quite engrossing.- 
Especially is this so in regard to Mr 
Sale and the late Mr Revell, and it 
is a happy suggestion that their memo- 
ries should be perpetuated in some way 
by a local memorial. The founders of 
the corporation well deserved to have 
their memories perpetuated. In the 
circumstances of those past times their 
lot and task here must have been diffi- 
cult and arduous. Isolated as Hoki- 
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tika was at the time of its inception, 
great responsibilities were thrust on 
those in power. That they used their 
positions wisely and well we may 
gather from the esteem in which they 
with 


were held and the smootliness 
which matters took tmeir course. 
“Wrionds. depart and memory takes. 


them to her caverns pure and deep,’’ 


and a memorial will be an outward 
and visible reminder stirring the 


the services 


depths of memory as to 
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performed for the public weal. Hoki- 
tika had a romantic beginning and its 


past is becoming embalmed in the 
dreams of memory. Let us with me- 


morials and the records of history help 

to keep the story extant, for— 

“Theugh varying wishes, hopes 
fears, 

Fevered the progress of those hy-gone 
vears, | 

Yet now, days, weeks, menths but seem 

The recollection of a dream.” 


and 
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NAMING ITS STREETS. 
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(Read before Hokitika Beautilying Association) 








FOWN HALL, August 23rd, 1921, 





C 
Tt has been ‘a very pleasant duty to | searching for the much éovetad ane 
endeavour to follow up the suggestion | stone. The Hokitika river was a 
made by Mr G. Davidson a couple of | roint beyond which pene aalia 
months ago, to trace out the naming | not be found, and ‘havine Sota z 
of the streets of Hokitika. The intor- | the injunction given We the ae ea 
mation gathered has come  f-om | “to return direct?’ Figshon a : ae 
various sources. Mr A. J. Harrop, ot ; fruitless. : 
Christchurch, has hefped with some 
notes. Also, while tarrying lately in | Prince of Wales elem here fis roe 
Christchurch came the good fortune to; correct and embraces the two nN 
be introduced to the Librarian (Mr | as given above, hut with Sai ae 
| 
| 
| 


arch being 
As to the pronunciation of 
the word, that given by H.R.Y. the 


Bell) of that City, and by him was giv- | (in sound) to each, thus Hoki-tika 
en access to some of the earliest records West Consters dewey pes eae 
of both the Canterbury and Westland | Westlanders do so in particular aaa 
Provincial Councils, and by this means | there is a anclat ieee ee = = 
the information now supplied becomes | given jn KR, W. Pationsaiscle publis ea 
more authentic. 7 ; im 1888 “Round about. New Zealanc > 

Hokitika in point of fact, has quite a which is Giieted: (a: adadied) eee 
romantic history, and the task still re- | onr heloved Westland: 
mains of compiling that history and | coy 
' presenting a volume of unusual public 
interest. From the many volumes of 
works on New Zealand in general a 
mass off matter could be collected, anc 
the story of the town would be as in- 
teresting as it would be instructive and 
romantic. _ 

Hokitika is a native name, and was 
applied to the locality before Europeans 
came this way. Originally it was spelt 
Okatika, and ag such, is recorded on 
the earlier maps. It is a word of two 





vs it the ties of friendship that 
J found there? or was it the grandeur 
and peculiarity of the natural fea- 
tures of a country appearing in its 
isolation like a world of ts own, that 
attracted me so strongly? I cannot 
say; but I will still look back with 
enthvsiasm to my stay in Westland.’ 
Westland was Separated from Canter_ 
bury in 1867 and became a separate 
Province. As leading up to this, Revd, - 
James Buller (the first Methodist cler- 
| gyman to visit Hokitika) in his “Forty 
syllables: ‘Hoki?—to return, and Years in New “ealand,’’. gives some in-’ 
‘“Tika’’—straight, direct, in a direct | teresting notes. But Mr Buller was - 
manner. It appears to have derived | not the first priest here—he gives that 
its name when the Native tribes were | distinction to the Roman. Catholic 
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| clergy—though the name of the priest 


is not mentioned. Mr Buller, however, 
was the first horseman to cross the 
mountains and make direct for Hoki- 
tika. He took six days to accomplish 
the journey and mentioned he had to 
cross the Teremakau river twenty-six 
times. Mr Buller was the pioneer to 
prepare the way for the Revd. Harper, 
who was appointed to Hokitika and 
came later by sea. Speaking of the 
gold find here in 1865, Mr Buller com- 
ments: ‘‘Nothing populates a waste 
howling wilderness’? like gold. When 
Mr Buller debauched on the ocean 
beach at the Teremakau he found a 
stampede of miners going north to a 
new rush at Greymouth. The beach 
was alive with men, pack horses and 
teams tearing north. 


Speaking of Hokitika as he found it 


at the’ time of his advent, he says he 
came to the river and there he found 
a mushroom sort of a town on the north 
bank. The forest reached to the wat- 
ers’ edge. The houses were on the 
sandy beach. Revell Street, a mile 
long, was @ succession of stores and 
hotels—the latter so called. Afterwards 
Revd. Buller writes of visiting Te Kan- 
lera. 

It might be of interest to record that 
Mr Buller, while in Hokitika, was the 
guest of Mr Alcorn and slept on a bed 
under the shop counter. Alcorn’s cor- 
ner is now the vacant site opposite Mr 
EK J. Lioyd’s store and now separated 
from the Don store by a right of way 
to the sea beach. Revd. Buller held 


the first Church service in the Corin-: 


thian Hall—then a building without 
floor, seats or windows. Afterwards it 
was a drapery emporium, then, the 
citadel of the Salvation Army, and 
laterly a private residence. In the 
Revd. Buller’s time, Thatcher, a local 
entertainer held forth every evening, 





the admission being one shilling. En- 
trance was through the bar of the 
hotel. On the Sundays the shops were 
open for business, and the first Church 
service was announced by the bellman. 
There was not a large congregation at 
the morning service, but the evening 
service was well attended. 

Writing of the town when his book 
was prepared for publication (1378), 
Revd. Buller says as he left it (after 
his second visit) it was in the first 
stage of the transformation of a per- 
manent and prosperous town, which now 
enjoys all the advantages of an organis- 
ed community—churches, schools, and 
other institutions. 

A reference has been made to Mr 
Payton’s work. This gentlemen offers 
his opinion on the East and West Coast 
railway which it is instructive to re- 
print as showing the point of view in 
the brave days of old on the subject in 
questions : 

“Some of the people appear to 
think the first thing a new colonv 
wants 1s railways, and are trying to 
get a railway constructed from 
Springfield to Hokitika through the 
wonderful mountains and gorges. 
There is already good communication 
by sea, and nothing whatever to war- 
rant the enormous expenditure that a 
railway would cost, ‘both to construct 
and repair. I sincerely hope that 
these ridiculous people may not he 
permitted to increase the already 
enormous debt of the colony for sach 
a purpose.’’ | 
It is interesting to note that at this 

moment, Canterbury and Westland are 
alike hungering for the completion of 
the East and West Coast railway. 
Other times, other views. 

THE BIRTH OF THE BOROUGH. 

The Borough of Hokitika was osked 
for by petition dated April 22nd, 1866, 
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addressed to His Honor Samuel Bealey, 
‘Superintendent of Canterbury. The 
Provincial Secretary at that time was 
Edward Jollie, Esq. The petition set 
out that there was a population of at 
least, 2,000 householders, and that an- 
swering the prayer of the ‘petition 
would conduce to the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the town. Some 157 signa- 
tures were appended to the petition, 
but of these the only two known t.) be 
surviving are—Mr John Solomon, row 
of Sydney, and Mr Hugh Cassidy, 
Cobb & Coy.) of Springfield. On May 
30th., 1886 the proclamation of the 
Borough of Hokitika was gazetted, the 
area consisting of two. square miles— 
one on the south side of the river and 
one on the north side. 

On June 27th 1866 at 4 p.m. a public 
meeting was held at the Prince of 
Wales Opera House (where Keller's 
sample rooms now stand next to Perry 
and Coy.), to elect two persons : act 
as assessors at the election of the first 
municipal council and for the purpose 
of Nominating candidates for the Hoki- 
tika. Municipal Council. The Gazetted 
advertisement convening the foregoing 
meeting was signed by Messrs Prosser, 
Bonar, Reeves, Bracken, Munro, Wag- 
ner, Hall and Finlay and Coy. Mr 
George Samuel Sale was appointed 
Chairman to preside at any meeting 
called to elect the first Municipal Coun- 
cil. 

‘Those duly elected on November 6th 
1866 were :— oe - 

John Russell Anderson, merchant. 

James Alexander Bonar, merchant. 

Francis Leake Clarke, merchant. 

Andrew Cumming, storekeeper. 

Robert Ecclesfield, merchant. 

James Fitzsimmons, publican. 

Alexander George Hungerford, tim- 
ber merchant. 

William Shaw, printer. 


me 


Charles Williams, publican. 

And so the Borough of Hokitika came 
into being. 

Cornelius O’Regan, a West Coaster, 
gave promise of being a West Coast 
poet. Of him it was said he “‘died in 
the morning of his manhood,’’ but he 
has left some lines which vividly des- 
eribes the Diggers who rushed the 
Coast, and helped to lay the founda- 
tions of Hokitika upon which the tuwn 
has been reared. He wrote of the Dig- 
gers :— 

‘‘Scorners of despair and fear, 

‘‘Who roughed it by wild forast, 

craggy fell, 

‘(And through swirl of roaring waters, 

for many and many a year, 

‘Daily faced the face-of Death, and 

bore it well.”’ 
And of the times ‘he wrote, one Digger 
talking to a comrade: 
~ “What days of cheerful toil, what 
’ wild uproarious nights: — 

‘What happy days, what glorious 

nights where then; 

“Such mirth and merry making, such 

drinking and such fights— 

“Old mate, such times may never 

coMe agen.”’ 
NAMING THE STREETS. . 

The early association of Westland 
with Canterbury was a very happy cir- | 
cumstance in many ways. In regard to 
Hokitika in particular the intimacy was 
of paramount value, for it resulted in 
the borough being well and faithfully 
laid out. Canterbury had ite settled 
form of government, and an efficient 
staff, and as a consequence the profes- 
sional officers to do the duty of laying 
off the town thoroughly. It was laid of 
on old English lines—with a generous 
disposal of special reserves and parks 
for the many purposes requisite for a 
complete civic life. We of this day can- 
not be too appreciative of the very ad- 
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mirable way in which the task was pcr- 
formed, and the complete thought giv- 
en for all purposes tending to meet the 
common weal. The Canterbury official 
was of the right stock, and to-day and 
for all time the splendid service fer- 
formed by those gentlemen stands ‘as 
their lasting monument. 

In the naming of the streets of Hoiki- 
tika a very happy system was followed, 
and the town is honored indeed by hav- 
ing in the names of its streets the clos- 
est association with many splendid men 
who in their day and generation were 
outstanding citizens in the young col- 
ony, and whose work in the various 
walks of official life in which they 
practiced was of special prominence. 
There were statesmen, high officials 
medical men, and other high professioas 
from which names were chosen for the 
various thoroughfares. Also there were 
squares.etc., named after notable explor- 
ers, so that the town has reason in- 
deed to be proud of the names which 
grace its streets. It must be remember- 
ed that when the town was} laid off by 
the surveyors, the streets were all fcr- 
est-clad. As Mr Buller said, ‘‘the for- 
est reached to the waters’ edge.’’ The 
importance of each particular = street 
could then only be guessed . at, bat the 
choice throughout has been always a 
happy one, and the selection is in evcry 
way complimentary to the town. ’*What 
13 in a name’’? is often asked, and we 
know Shakespeare’s rejoinder in ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet’’ is ta the effect; ‘‘that 
which we call a rose by any other 
name would smell es sveet.”’? But the 
happy choice of names for our sureets 
gives them a pleasing distinction, and 
associated with deeds of the men who 
bore those names, a marked import- 
ance, quite befitting the capital town 
Hokitika was destined to be. 

There are some thirty streets in all 


in Hokitika, or one less in number to 
be correct, because Haast Street is now 
officially closed. Also we have three 
large squares, averaging some ten acres 
each. Theso public places all bear the: 
names of Men who in some way more 
or less important, and nearly always: 
official, were identified with the birth of 
the town, and the making of Hokitika 
as a municipality. 

Our main or principal thoroughfare, 
Revell St. was named after William 
Horton Revell, who came to Hokitika 
in its earliest days as agent for the 
Provincial Government of Canterbury. 
At the time of the “‘rush’’? here Mr 
Revell, assisted by Sergeant Broham, 
marked off business sections which were 
taken up with great eagerness, and 
thus in the Christmas time of 1864, 
Hokitika was created and blossomed 
ferth as a town. The somewhat wind- 
ing nature of Revell Street is explained 
Ly the fact that neither Mr Revell nor 
Sergeant Broham were surveyors, and 
in. the’ demand for sections the work 
had to be very hurriedly performed, 
hence the lack of perfect alignment 
which is noticeable in the other streets 
of the town, subsequently laid off with 
due form. On the proclamation of the 
goldfield in March 1865, Mr Revell was 
gazetted Warden and Resident Magis- 
trate. It was on the 21st March of 
that year he issued the first miner’s 
right on the Coast to his brother, Mr 
Henry Revell. After a long and useful 
life, Mr Revell passed away at Timaru 
where he died on the 22nd September 
1893. 

The short street off Revell St. known 
as Camp Street was so called because 
in the earliest days before the forest 
was cleared, the police camp was 2dja- 
cent thereto. There is a well-known 
photograph on record which shows the 
police camp and ‘‘logs’? (as the watch 
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house was called) behind where the 
Bank of New Zealand now stands, and 
occupying the area on which the Drill 
Shed now stands. Subsequently vhe po- 
lice quarters «were shifted to the re- 
serye in Weld Street, where barracks 
were erected, and a considerable force 
(including several mounted men) was 
domiciled there. Many will recall me- 
mories of the members of the force 
daily diilling in the reserve, and parti- 
cularly carrying out sword exercises, for 
the mounted men’s accoutrements In- 
cluded swords. The feot police carric 
batons in those days. and there were 
occasions when they had to use their 
truncheons, 

Off Camp Street leads Wharf Street, 
which as it name implies leads to the 
Wharf on Gibson Quay. The Wharf in 
the very early days twas a scene of very 
busy activity, and photography has pre- 
served for posterity many = in- 
spiring scenes of _ the crowded 
shipping moored alone the wharf. 
The river in these days was 
used for mooring furreses well up 
to Kortegast’s brewery. for near there- 
to were two or three large sawmills 
from which many of the vessels loaded 
outward freight. 

[Note.—William Evans Esq. of Ti- 
maru, the well-known merchant, in a 
letter to the writer (extracts from 
which appear in this pamphlet) states 
he was the first to peg off 'a section in 
Wharf Street, when it was first decid- 
ed to open the street, and Mr [vans 
actually named the street on the day 
he erected ‘his tent in the first bush 
clearing made in the locality. ] 

There is another small street now 
in the same locality known as Beach St. 
Its name is associated with the particu- 
lar loration it serves. Now it is main- 
ly residential, brt once it was a busy 
commercial thoroughfare with bonds snd 
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warehouses, and extended much further 
down the beach, for the river in the 
early days made its way to sea very 
much further south. Hotels and eat- 
ing houses also dotted Beach Street, 
but the locality suffered severely in one 
very high flood when the river broke 
through, and its ravages carried many 
buildings and dwellings to sea, the. oc- 
cupants fortunately escaping. 

Gibson Quay sis said to be named 
after a waterman who plied on the riv- 
er, but this has not been verified as his 
name does not appear in the first list 
of licensed watermen published. But 
he may bave been engaged as a ferry- 
man prior to licensing becoming neces- 
sary. Many watermen were engaged on 
the river for years. There was the fer- 
ry to the South Spit at the lower end 
of Revell Street. There was also a 
punt crossing at the foot of Brittan 
Street near where the Boating Shed 
stood. In those times all traffic was by 
the sea beach, and as “‘rushes’’? broke 
out at Totara, Jones Creek (Ross) and 
further south. great throngs of men 
were continually on the move. In view 
of the growth of the mining south, it 
was decided to establish the hospital at 
the South Spit, and attached to it was 
a special ward for mental patients also. 
A regular boat service was established 
between the town and the South Spit, 
which became the starting point of the 
coach service to Ross. A considerable 
township grew up there. Later a road 
was made through South Hokitika 
across Wadeson’s Island to junction 
with the nunt which was particularly 
usefnl for the crossing of stock etc. 

[Notre.—D. Stuart, Fsq. of Timaru, 
an old identity of Hokitika, writes:— 
“Touching Gibson Quay it is almost 
certain that it wes called after Cap- 
tain Gibson, the then Harbormaster of 
Lyttelten.”? From another source it is 


oe ae ee ee te 


vleaned a daughter of Captain Gibson 
is resident in Christchurch, and con- 
firms the foregoing suggestion. ] 

Weld Street, was one of the fonr 
streets of the town named after not- 
ably prominent politicans of that per- 
iod. It was named after the leader of 
the Weld Ministry, Sir Frederick Weld, 
which was in office in the stormy days 
when the seat of Government was moy- 
ed from Auckland to Wellington. The 
Weld Ministry was defeated/on the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Stafford Ministry. 

So we have the name of ‘Stafford 
Street accounted for. In profile Sir 
Ed. Wm. Stafford was of the Atkinson- 
ian type. He was Superintendent of 
the Nelson Province, and was twice 
Premier of New Zealand within 13 
years, first for a pericd of 5 years and 
then for a period of 4 years. His bio 
grapher was very frank about him, 
stating: ‘He talks too much; puts 
himself too much in the foreground, 
and is wanting in suavity of manner.”’ 
But behind this there was a large re- 
serve of genuine public worth. He 
had a well balanced mind of the ‘‘gold- 
en mean’’ which is set down as being a 


“rare and valuable statesmanlike qual. 


ity.”? His politics were moderate and 
his administration capable. 

Sewell Street is another connection 
with a name distinguished in the early 
political life of the colony. Mr Henry 
Sewell is described as being ‘‘a man of 
eulture and considerable ability. His 
conversation sparkled. with cleverness 
and wit. He was happy in classical 
quotations.’’ Also he was ‘‘fussy, 
restless, too easily impressionable ard 
full of false dreams. This natural dis- 
quietude taught him to be what he 
was—fertile in resource and skilful in 
evasion.’”? The biographer concludes in 
this unkind vein: ‘‘Being fond of office 
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and not exclusive in his political asso- 
ciations.’’ Mr Sewell in features was of 
the Gladstonian caste. By profestion 
he was an English solicitor. 

Then as the fourth statesman of the 
time, we have Sir William Fitzherbert’s 
name drawn on for the street which las 
become the main thoroughfare linking 
wp the great north and great south 
roads. ‘‘A great speech from Sir Wil- 
liam’? (says Wm. Gisborne—the bio- 
granher who has been quoted) ‘‘was an 
intellectual treat. He was able and 
astute—the Ulysses of statesmen-—of 
great debating power.’’ 

Next we have Bealey Street named 
after His Honor Samuel Bealey, who 
was Superintendent of Canterbury in 
April, 1866, when the petition for the 
Porough of Hokitika was lodged. The 
petition in point of fact was addressed 
to His Honour. 


Hall Street was obviously named 


‘after he whom so many of this genera- 


tion knew later as Sir John Hall. 
When Hokitika was laid out, Hon John 
Hall was a member of the Provincial 
Executive, and took a very intimate 
part in the early fortunes of West 
land. Ultimately Sir John Hall be- 
came Premier of New Zealand. 

Brittan Street it may be justly  as- 
sumed was named after Joseph Brit- 


tan, who was a member of the Canter- 


bury Board of Fduecation from June 
1865. and wes identified with e@ucation- 
al matters on this Coast. Brittan 
Street aprronvriately leads to the pre- 
sent site of the public school. 

Sale Street recalls the most memor- 
able of names associated with the birth 
of Hokitika—or for the matter of that, 
with Westland at large. He was knewn 
here officially as Warden Sale, but he 
was more often dubbed ‘‘King’’ hale, 
for he was a veritable Pooh Bah in 
those early days, being everything the 
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town and district needed in the way of 
leadership and direction. George Sam- 
uel Sale was a native of Rugby, War- 
wick, and proved to be one of the fin- 
est type of men the Motherland scnt 
abroad to build an Empire across the 
seas—for he was essentially an Wmpire 
builder of the most acceptable type. Mr 
Sale came out to New Zealand. He is, 


(for he still lives, happily) a man of 


high classical attainments, and he pos- 
sessed the fullest confidences «of ‘the 
Canterbury Government by which he 
was employed. When the “rush” to 
Hokitika took place Mr Sale was trans- 


ferred from a responsible and lucrative 


post on the Treasury at Christchurch to 
Hokitika, with unlimited powers to 
deal with all judicial and financinl] 
questions. Under the comprehen. 
sive title of ‘Commissioner’? he per- 
formed the onerous duties of Deputy 
Superintendent, Treasurer, Mavistrate, 
Warden, and a host of other duties 
which came to his supervision in those 
rude times. Every case of: sickness he 
cared for, and he was literally besieged 
by applicants for assistance or advice on 
all kinds of subjects. Also he had to 
be his own architect. Supreme Hall, 
as we now know it, was designed by. 
Commissioner Sale, and erected under 
his supervision for the Provincial off- 
ces, courts. etc., and this is another ex- 
ample of the variety of his every day 
duties. 

A diversion in the narrative is neces. 
sary here to trace another aspect of Mr 
Sale’s services. It appears that at one 
stage, Government oppression from Can 
terbury led to an attempt to establish 
Westland 2s a separate province. A 
local committee went to work in earn- 
est and prepared such a bill of indict-. 
ment—a full statement of Westland’s 
_ grievances—as wag never before witness 
ed in the Southern Hemisphere. Hun. 


dreds of names were attached to the 
petition and sent to Sir Edward Stat- 
ford G.C.M.G. (then Chief Secretary at 
Wellington), and to the Hon. John 
Hall, his colleague. To the energy of 
those two gentlemen, Westland was in- 
debted-for separation from what she 
then regarded ag an evil stepmother. 
Westland was given a simple form of 
local Government, while all this time 
Mr Sale administered the affairs of the 
district unswervingly and without his 
advice nothing was done. On being 


Anvited to stand as a candidate for a 


seat in the new County Council (which 
had much wider powers than the pre- 
sent form of County Government) as 
a representative ef the Borough of Ho- 
kitika, he consented, and was accord- 
ingly elected. Unfortunately business 
affairs soon called him to Enelard, and 
he was lost to Westland. On return- 
ing to New Zealand Mr Sale became 
Professor of Classics at Otago Univer- 
sity and on his retirement in later life 
full of years and honors, went back to 
Ingland where he is still residing. 
Hokitika is becomng a town of me- 
morials, and it is guggested that the 
life and work here of George Samuel 
Sale is worthy of some recognition, 
however simple in form that memorial. 
might be. Might it not be suggested 
to the Beautifying Assocation that a 
memorial oak tree be planted’ at the 
foot of Sale Street, and enclose it with 
a permanent fence, placing therein a 
tablet in stone setting forth something 
of the work and achievements of Com- 
missioner Sale in this town. In the 
same way too the Association might 


mark the services of Warden Revell by 
some notable form of memorial in front. 
of the Town Hall in Revell St. Pos- 


terity which has enjoyed so much by 
reason of the labor of the leaders. in 
civic life here in the early days, can 
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well afford to honor at least two of the 
men who in official positions did such 
typical services affecting the fcunda- 
tion of the town to which now we are 
all so much attached. 

And so we pass on to Rolleston St. 
This it is very casy to decide was nam- 
ed after William Rolleston who was 
Provincial Secretary for Canterbury at 
the time Hokitika came into being. 
Like Sir John Hall, Sir William Rolles- 
ton, as he afterwards became, served 
well into the Jater years of hig political 
life. A fine monument to deceased is 
placed in Bealey Avenue, Christchurch, 
in front of the Museum. Sir Wilham 
Rolleston was a notable figure in New 
Zealand politics over many years, and 
to his credit stands much land and edu- 
cational legislation. 

Davie Street was called after Mr Cy- 
rus Davie who was Commissioner of 
Waste Lands in 1866 in the Canter- 
bury district. 

Edward Jollie was Provincial Secre- 
tary to Samuel Bealey, Superinten- 
dent, in 1866, when the petition went 
forward from Hokitika asking for the 
municipality. From this fact we may 
take it, Jollie Street received its title. 

Hoffman and Livingstone Streets 
have not been specially associated with 
any celebrities in those far off days, 
and it is mot proposed of course to 
guess why the particular names referred 
to were chosen. 

Now comes # group of four streets 
the names or location of which will be 
known to but few even in this room. 
The streets are Harper, Dalton, MrDer- 
mott and Beswick. They are all adja- 
cent to the Hokitika racecourse on the 
upper side of Hampden Street. Har- 
per street abuts the racecourse grounds. 
This street was not named after the 
first resident Anglican Clergyman as 
might be supposed, but after Charles 


John Harper (possibly a relative of the 
Clergyman) who was commissioner of 
the Rakaia Ruad district. at the time 
the town of Hokitika was founded. 

The derivation of the name of Dalton 
Street is not clear, but Beswick Street 
was doubtless named after Samuel Bes- 
wick who was the first Coroner of Hoki- 
tika, or Joseph Beswick, who was Se- 
cretary for Public Works. The former 
Beswick is favoured because McDermott 
Street was no doubt named after Doc- 
tor McDermott who (along with Char- 
les Lloyd Morice) appears to have been 


‘the first medical men here to submit 


their papers for registration to Mr Sale 
R.M. Dr McDermott had his rooms in 
Revell Street where Mrs Roberts’ sweet 
store now is, and Joe Sellers still liv- 
ing here, was batman for the Doctor, 
who was a very worthy and popular 
firure about the town in those far off 
times. 

[(Note.—D. Stuart Esq. of Jimaru 
writes:—‘*With reference to Dalton 
Street,.a resident in that locality, Mr 
Michael Dalton had a hotel in Hamp- 
den Street. He was a grand figure of 
a man: He occasionally gave Shakes- 
perean readings. He was afterwards 
well-known in Reefton.’’] 

While referring to the comparatively 
unknown streets of the town, there are 
two others, or strictly speaking one, for 
the second street has been officially 
closed now for some time. Haast Street 
and Ross Street are the two referred 
to. Both were laid off at angles in 
order it is said to facilitate the driving 
of stock throuch the town. Haast St. 
ran from Stafford Street at the inter- 
section with Davie Street, right across 
the town to the ocean beach—which 
was the hich-way north in the old days. 
The name was no doubt derived from 
Sir Julius Von Haast, scientist and ex- 
plorer, after whom so many physical 
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features in the South Island are nam- 
ed. Ross Street crosses from Hampden 
Street at tho intersection with Living- 
stone Street, out to Spencer Street 
-whither a way could be made to Fitz 
herbert Street which became the high- 
way north as the inland road was made. 
This street was named after George 
Arthur Emilius Ross, who hecame Pro- 
vincial Treasurer in Canterbury when 
Mr Sale resigned in April 1865 to trke 
up his work in Hokitika and Westland 
gonerally. Probably the town of Kuss 
was named after the same official. 
'Tancred Street it should have been 
noted earlier in this paper was named 
after Henry John Tancred, who was 
appointed Deputy Superintendent of 
Canterbury in January 1866. 

Hamilton Street so named after Wil- 
liam John Hamilton, Collector of Cus- 
toms, Christchurch. Hamilton street 
led to the original Customs office here 
and the earliest photographs show it 
was not joined as at present to Revell 
street. 

Hampden, Tudor and Snencer Streets 
cannot be fitted in with the available 
records of public officials of the period 
dealt with, but they are evidently the 
names of individuals who were consider- 
ed important enough to be associated 
with the work in hand. 

And so we come to the Jast street as 
yet undealt with, and in some respects 
those who laid off the town must have 
considered it destined to become one of 
our most important thoroughfares. The 
reference is to Park street which was 
not nomed after anv individual, but 
was so called because it fed the way 
to the Public Park of something like 
200 acres which the founders of Hoki- 
tika placed on the outskirts of the town’< 
eastern boundary, and which is now a 
municipal endowment. In addition Park 
Street leads past Whitcombe and How- 


itt Squares, each of eleven acres. There 
are other educational and endowment 
areas along the route of tha street al] 
undeveloped, so that it is clear the 
thoughtful founders of the municipal 
area intended Park Street to be the 
main thoroughfare tapping all sources 
fer outdoor recreation which should be 
the lungs of the city to be Out of 
the Public Park, the Hokitika  ypace- 
course reserve was taken, and Hampden 
Street was developed ag the highway 
to the course and the Park reserve, 
though the latter has not been develop- 
ed as it should have been. 


Of the two Squares along Park Street 
the areas likewise undeveloped, Whit- 
combe Square was named after Henry 
Whitcombe the fated road surveyor 
who wag drowned in the Teremakau 
river on May 6th., 1863. ife had been 
engaged in surveying the rvad from 
Christchurch. His name is engraved 
on the Explorers’ Monument which 
stands in the Hokitika Cemetery though 
it was first erected in Weld Street 
where the Clock Tower now stands. It 
has been suggested that the Explorers’ 
Monument might be moved to Cass 
Square, but it occupies a commanding 
site where it is and is in reverent sur- 
roundings. Mr Whitcombe has a monu- 
ment too in Whitcombe Pass in the 
high mountains, whence rises the Whit- 
combe river, the largest tributary of 
the Hokitika river. 

Howitt Square was likewise named. 
after a lost explorer-—-Charles_ Howitt 
who was drowned in Lake Brunner in 
September, 1863. The exact date is 
not known; but it is known he = was 
crossing the lake for provisions and 
later the upturned boat was found 
and some of his possessions in the way 
of maps and records encased ‘n a water- 
tight compartment were recovered. Mr 
Howitt’s name likewise is engraved on 
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the Explorers’ Monument on Sea View 


Hill overlooking the Tasman sea with 
the mountain landscape crowded be- 
hind, a not unfitting setting for such a 
memorial. 

There remains Oass Square—now ‘‘the 
lungs of the town,’’? and our popular 
playing field. This was named after 
Thomas Cass who was Commissioner of 
Crown Lands in Canterbury prior to 
Cyrus Davie named before. Travellers 
by the overland route.also pass a well- 
known locality likewise named after Mr 
Cass. Cass Square, too, 1s te become 
the object of special attention by the 
Beautifying Association, and the mem 
bers and public alike while this neces- 
sary civic work is being done, should 
also feel that honor is being done to 
the pioneer officials of the past who had 
so much thought for the future genera- 
tins by providing so generously for the 
people who were to come after them. 

With these thoughts, this paper may 
be brought to @ close. The desire has 
been to stimulate an interest in our 


VV 
ii 


town, so that the citizens will pride 
themselves on its well-being. A long 
list of notabilites are associated with 
the naming of our streets, men who 
did their country great service. They 
were all men of splendid spirit. Long- 
fellow has put it in his memorable lines 
from “A Psalm of Life’’: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Let the lives of the pioneers inspire 
us so that as a corporation we might 
see the town further progress and be 
made more and more worthy cf the 
honor done it by associating with its 
fortunes for all time the names of men 
distinguished in their professions and 
in their public life. Let our motto be: 
“forward, Hokitika,’? and work and 
strive to achieve that municipal im- 
portance which will come from honest 
effort and unquenched endeavour. 


D. J. EVANS. 
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Supplementary Notes from the pen of S. Saunders, Esq., Journalist, 
. Wellington. 
In its street names Hokitika has{ Mr Whitaker (afterwards Sir Freder- 


‘memorials to many public men who 
have distinguished themselves by 
generous, patriotic and beneficial ser- 
vice to the district and the Dominion 
at large. 

It is well that we should occasionally 
recall memories of the pioneers in 
settlement and achievement as an 
inspiration and encouragement to all 
of us, and particularly to our young 
people, to go forward in their  foot- 
steps and with their high ideals and 
devotion to duty. 

I have a list of some of these me- 
morable names before me this evening, 
taken almost at random, and I pro- 
pose to remind you very briefly of what 
the courageous far-seeing men who 
bore them, did for you and me and the 
rest of the community. 

Tancred Street is named after Henry 
John Tancred, born in England, 1825, 
and educated at Rugby. (The great 
public schools by England did as much. 
for colonisation in those daysas Wel- 
lington said they did for the nation at 
the battle of Waterloo). As a very 
young man Tancred joined.the Austrian 
Army and saw service in Hungary and 
Italy, and came to Canterbury in 1851, 
and quietly identified himself with 
affairs of the young colony. In 1853 he 
was elected to the Provincial Council, 
then for first time called together 
under the Constitution Act. In 1867 
he was elected to the General As- 
sembly, and in the same year joined the 
Sewell Ministry, having as a colleague 


ick). He took a keen interest in edit 
cational matters, and was a member of 
the Canterbury Board of Education, a 
Governor of Christ’s College and of 
Canterbury College, and his association 
with the West Coast was largely in 
connection with his efforts to provide 
facilities for education throughout the 
whole country. 

Sewell Street.—Henry Sewell came 
to Canterbury (of which the West 
Coast was then a part) in 1853, and he 
ad heen closely associated with Ed- 
ward Gibbon Wakefield and _ other 
officers who took a prominent part in 
prcmoting the Canterbury Settlement. 
On his arrival in Lyttelton he found 
the new settlement in a state of stag- 
nation and applied himself with great 
zeal and judgment to the task of put- 
ting its affairs in order. Remarkable 
success attended his efforts, and all 
parts of the country in which she lab-. 
cured have good reason to be grateful 
for his services. He was elected to 
the first Parliament under the Consti- 
tution Act in 1853, and held office in 
the first Ministry under Mr _ Fitz- 
gerald. Later he became the head of 
a Ministry, but resigned rather than 
give up his demand for full responsible: 
government. He was a very capable 
lawyer, an effective debater, and a 
highly cultured gentleman. 

Fitzherbert Street.—Mr  William- 
Fitzgerald came to New Zealand as a 
young man in 1842, landing first at. 
Wellington, and a year later he was: 
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offered seat in the legislative Coun-| to progress and prosperity which he 
cil, but he declined the distinction,| believed to be its ultimate destiny. 
preferring to devote himself to farming| He did much to promote public works 
and trading pursuits. He was, how-| in Canterbury, and expended much by 
ever, one of the moving spirits in the) his thought and energy in developing 
agitation for responsible government] the country on this side of the Range. 

which finally won for the young colony: Hall Street.—Sir John Hall was born 
the Cons*itution Act under which it | in Yorkshire in 1824, and after re- 
still enjoys its wide political freedom. ; ceiving a generous education in Ger- 
He was elected Superinzendent of Wel-: many, Switzerland, and Paris, and 
lington in 1871, and remained in office | some office experience as Secretary to 
till, the abolition of the provinces in. the Secretary of the General Post 
1875. Previously he had been - elected | Office in London, he came to New Zea- 
to the House of Representatives, and| land in 1852 in the last of the Canter- 
filled the office cf Colonial Treasurer | bury Association’s chartered ships. 
(now designated Minister of Finance).| After visiting several parts of the Col- 
He took a very active part in the re-| ony he finally settled in Canterbury. 
moval of the seat of Government from; He was a member of the Canterbury 
Auckland to Wellington, and again his} Provincial Council through the whole 
effcrts were crowned with success. He}; perisd in which the provincial form of 
was elected Speaker of the House of | government existed, and held severat 
Representations in 1876, and on re-| responsible offices. Among other posi- 
tiring from that branch of the Legisla- | tions he held were the Chairmanship of 
ture in 1879, was appointed Speaker | the Westland and Selwyn County 
of the Legislative Council. It was inj Covncils, and after to the first Christ- 
recognition of his many valuable sere church Municipal Council. He was 
! 
{ 
{ 
| 











vices to New Zealand, which often! elected to the House of Representa- 
affected the Coast in an intimate way,! tions as Member for Christchurch in 
that his name was given to a street in; 1858. In the following year he be- 
Hokitika. came Colonial Secretary under the 

Bealey Street.—Mr Samuel Bealey | leadership of Sir William Fox. In 
was born in Lancashire, in 1821, and; 1862 he was nominated to the Legisla- 
took his degree of B.A. at Cambridge} tive Council, but at the end of the 
in 1851, and sailed for New Zealend| year he resigned his seat in the Upper 
the same year. With his brether Jolin.; House to contest the Heathcote seat in 
he acquire considerable tracts of land | the Lower. Having won. the election, 
in Canterbury, and his name is'he became Postmaster-General in the 
familiar in connection with a well-| Stafford Ministry, and in the rapid 
known part of the road between the| changes of Ministers that took place 
Coast and Christchurch. On the pass-| during the next ten years he filled 
ing of the Constitution Act, Mr Bealey! many positions, but in 1879 he resign- 
was elected to the Provincial Council, | ed for the fourth time a+ seat in the 
and continued a member of that body | Council to lead the opponents of Sir 
till he was elected Superintendent of! George Grey at the polls. After the 
the Province in 1868. His great aim| election he became Premier, and was at 
in private life and in the various pub-| the head of the Government. till the 
lic offices he filled, was to hasten the; general election, when the Stout-Vogel 
young, colony towards the great goal| coalition came into force. Sir John 
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Hall’s political views were not the 
views of many people on the Coast, 
but he was an earnest, capable man 
and rendered great service to New Zea- 
land during the difficult days of early 


settlement and develepmrent, and hic 
name shall remain green with  thos« 
who are enjoring the fruits of his 


‘labour. 

Sale Street.—It was Mr Samuel Bea- 
ley, when Superintendent of Canter- 
bury, who sent Mr Sale over to supor- 
vise the Westland goldfields. Mr Sale 
a. conscientious and scholarly man, full 
of understanding and sympathy, did 
excellent work in the promotion of the 
goldmining industry, and in 
remote parts of the Coast. He was 
subsequently anpsinted to the staff of 
the Dunedin University College as a 
professor, and continued in that ca- 
pacity for many years to add distinc- 
tion to a name which Hokitika is proud 
to honour. 

Rolleston Street.—No name in the 
pubhe life of the Dominion is held in 
more appreciative remembrance than is 
that of William Rolleston, the last 
Superintendent of Canterbury, and 
‘one of its most honoured sons. Afte~ 
a, distinguished career at Cambridg= 
University, Mr Relleston came to New 
Zealand in 1858, and teok up a run in 
the forks of the Rakaia River, near 
Lake Coleridge. But the people of 
Canterbury soon discovered their need 
of such a man to help on their various 
public activities, and he was speedily 
drawn into the vortex of local and 
‘eolonial politics. This part of his 
career, which extended right un to the 
‘time of his death, cannot be adequately 
discussed here. But it is interesting 
to recall that on the discovery of yold- 
fields on this Coast in 1865, he’ came 
from Christchurch to Hokitika with Mr 
Seed, Mr Rochford, and other officers 
to organise the several deparements of 


viewing 


| 


| 
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government, They did much for edu- 
cation, for land settlement, for  elec- 
toral reform, for the consideration of 
the conditions of the workers, and for 


any other beneficial reform that was 
dear to his heart. Though on the 


opposit? side of Parliament to our own 
great statesman, Richard Jchn Sed- 
don, it is pleasant to know that these 
two big, able, chivalrous men were 
close personal friends, and that though 
they sometimes emploved different 
means to reach the same, their dero- 
tion to New Zealand and to its people 
was their common consideration and 
the crowning glory of their service. 
Hokitika has good and abundant rea- 
son for henouring the memory of Wil 
liam = Rolleston. In doing so it is 
honouring itself. 


Weld Street.—Sir Frederick Aloysius 
Weld was born in 1823, and after be 
ing educated at Stoneyhurst College, 
and in Switzerland, he came to New 
Zealand in 1844 with the intention of 
devoting himself to grazing pursuits. 
He, also, was a strong advocate of the 
concession of responsible government, 
and was largely instrumental in bring- 
ing this about. He occupied a seat in 
the first House of Representatives, and 
in 1864 became Prime Minister, after 
extracting a promise from the then 
Governor, Sir George Grey, that he 
was to have his own way in setting the 
erave Native difficulties that existed 
at that time. In 1865 he resigned and 
returned to England, but his adminis- 
tration in New Zealand had so impress- 
ed the authorities at Home that he was 
made successively Governor of West 
Australia, Tasmania, and the Straits 
Settlement. He held very extens've 
Iend interests in New Zealand in con- 
nection with the Clitfords, 
he was related. His name is a great 


to whom 


one in the colonising affairs of the 
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Empire, and it is fitting it should dis- 
tinguish one of the streets in Hokitika. 

Jollie Street.—Mr Edward Jollie, 
who did much exploring and pioneer- 
ing work in the later fifties and early 
sixties of last century, gave his name 
to Jollie Pass, the road leading from 
Hanmer Plains to the Clarence Valley, 
long before his name was perpetuated 
in Hokitika. He was in the House of 
Representatives for a single session of 
the second Parliament, from 1859 to 
1860, but he had a longer record in 
the Canterbury Provincial Council, be- 
ing a member from 1866 till the eve of 
the abolition of the Provinces ten, 
vearg later. He was Chairman of the 
Executive in 1866, 1868 and 1869. 
Both the opportunities he enjoyed, and 
with his vast energy and persistence, 
he did much for Westland, as well as 
for Canterbury, and the town has done 
well to commemorate his services. 

Davie Street.—Mr Davie was one of 
the Chief Surveyors during the early 
days of Westland in Canterbury (and 
it must be remembered that at that 
time Westland was part of Canter- 
bury). He was distinguished for his 
conscientious perseverance of his pro- 
fessional duties, his ready resource, 
and his sound judgment. He earned 
the gratitude of the West Coast by the 
assistance he gave in the development 
of its resources. 

Hamilton Street.—William John 
Hamilton was one of the earliest Col- 
lectors of Customs in Canterbury, and 
as in those days the occupation of such 
an office did not debar a man from 
entering politics, we find this studious, 
eager man as a member of the Can- 
terbury Provincial Council in 1863: and 
1864, and a member of the Executive. 
His inclination however, drew him to- 
wards outside work, and quite early in 
the days of settlement he found his 
way across from Christchurch to the 
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West Coast. As that of an able ad- 
ministrator, a loyal friend and a 
broad-minded man, his name _ stands 
high among fheee workers of . his- 
tory in New Zealand. 

Stafford Street.—Between 1855 and 


1878 Sir Edward William Staffcrd took 
a prominent part im the politics and 
government of New Zealand. Ee was 
thrice Premier, from 1856 to 1861, from 
1865 to 1869, and from ag 10th, 
1872, to Ortsber llth, 1872. The last 
period was during one of ihe shuffles 
of the cards which occasionally took 
{ place in politics, but the other periods: 
covered some of the most serious. stages 
in the Macri wars. His administra- 
tion was vigorous and capable, and 
though he is not numbered among the 
most capable of New Zealand  states- 
men, he -retained in a marked degree 
the respect and regard of his political 
friends and political opponents. Hav- 
ing first taken up his residence in Nel- 
son (which city first sent him to Par- 
liament) he always retained a keen 
interest in this part of the country, 
and Hokitika is marking its apprecia- 
tion of the man and of his work, by 
associating his name with one of its 


“principal thoroughfares. 


Cass Square.—No other member of 
his profession, not excepting the pio- 
neers of the Canterbury Association, 
had so much to do with the “laying 
out,’? so to speak, of Canterbury and 
Westland, as had Mr Thomas Cass— 
who, for many years was Chief Sur- 
veyor of the Canterbury Province. A 
man of exceptional ability, great cour- 
age and power of endurance, he gave 


splendid service to the State and the 


Province, and his works live after him 
in many parts of the South Island. 
Hokitika’s tributes to this upholder of 
all the best traditions of his profession 
may be only a small one, but it is 
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appropriate, and the one he would 
have chosen himself. 

Whitcombe Square.—Whitcombe is 
named as a tribute to the discoverer 
of the Whitcombe’s Pass who had het! 
a passion and a genius for exploration, 
and found; in the rugged mountains by 
the great ‘Divide’? a wide and con- 
‘genial field for the gratification of his 





bent. Whitcombe was unhappily 
drowned during one of his journeys, 
and his remains lie in the Greymouth 
cemetery, side by side with those of 
Townsend, one of his fellow explorers, 
and George Dobson, one of the victims 
of the Burgess-Kelly gang of bush 
rangers. 


GE TE VET IE? IT ET 


Terminiscernces. 


(Reminiscences by 

Mr W. Evans writes :—‘‘Having read 
the newspaper article in the Hokitika 
“Guardian” by Mr D. J. Evans entitled 
“The Birth of Hokitika,’? no doubt 
some early reminiscences of the town 
will be of interest to readers and to 
those of the early settlers still alive, 
who may read them. Strange to say 
I was.in Hokitika in business at the 
corner of Camp and Wharf €treets for 
a number of years as a Wine, spirit 
and provision merchant, from 1856 to 


1874—and well remember Mr D. J. 
Evans’ father coming into my office 
the morning after the now Mn D. J. 
Evans was born, to acquaint me of the 
event, and to say mother and child 
were both doing well. Mr Evans was 


a pleased man that morning—as_ tie 
present D. J. Evans was their first and 
so far as I remember, their only child. 
I heartily congratulated bhim—he and 
I did business together up to the time 
I left Hokitika—we were always good 
friends. His wife was an exceptional- 
ly clever business woman; they were 
both much respected as_ honest, 
straight-forward family hotel keepers. 

I arrived in Hokitika roadstead in 
1865, the first year of the gold rush— 
by the steamer ‘“‘City of Dunedin.” 
(This steamer was lost after coming 





William Evans, Ksq., Merchant, Timaru.) 


through the Wellington Heads the fol- 
lowing trip. All aboard, both passen- 
gers and crew were lost, as she was 
supposed to have turned turtle m the 
heavy sea running at the time.) The 


day we reached Hokitika roadstead, 
the s.s. ‘Alhambra,’ Capt. John 


McLean, was there before us, and 
there were supposed to be about 1000 
passengers on board the two vessels— 
all of whom were landed that day— 
being transhipped to the s.s. Maori, 
Capt. Malcolm. At that time there 
was not any steam tug for towing ves- 
sels over the bar, and the class of 
ships then in use were mostly small 
sailing craft and very small steamers, 
many of which were lying wrecks on 
the beach at the time of our arrival. 


“T well remember our crossing the 
bar on a fine afternoon in [865, and 
the s.s. Maori coming alongside the 


river bank which was lined with trees 
and supplejacks, which took some time 
to clear before we could land the pas- 
cengers. We had the new Collector of 
Customs aboard, and he lost no time 
in collecting revenue from the owners 
of any gcods landing in Hokitika at 
that time. I forget his name now, 
but he preceded Mr Patten who for so 
many years represented H.M. Customs 
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at Hokitika. Directly opposite the 
landing place was a large tent owned 
by a German named Shulter in use as 
a hotel and eating house, and so. well 
patronised that it was difficult to get 
served with the drinks required, which 
Were many, ag the people who had pre- 
viously landed from other boats and 
overland came down to meet friends 
they had parted with in Dunedin, and 
elsewhere, only a short time before. 
‘The late James Chesney, afterwards 
the well known merchant of Wharf 
Street, landed from the ‘Alhambra’? 
the same time as I did from the “City 
of Dunedin,” and as I knew him in 
Dunedin he was anxious to chum up 
with me as he had always been used 
to a town life and had no experience 
of digging rushes. He knew I had 
Spent some years on the diggings of 
both Victoria and New Zealand. With- 
ina few minutes of landing I met 
some Otago diggers who had camped on 
ground adjacent to the then landing 
place, and had pegged off a section of 
66ft by 1382ft on spec. We had the 
usual drinks after meeting, and they 
told me they were leaving for one of 
the rushes that evening, and kindly 
offered me the section for what it was 
worth, as up to that time no Govern- 
ment sections had been marked out so 
that no licenses had been granted. 
I accepted the section and took it over. 
I then had to look out for a place of 
accommodation for that night, and 
managed to secure lodgings from a 
man named D. Cox who had _ béen a 
Storeman of mine on Dunstan Creek. 
He had joined another Otago man, 
opening a public house and dance room 
combined. We thought ourselves lucky 
to get any sort of accommodation as 
we had no tent and there were only a 
few drinking shanties and small stores 
at that time in the new township which 
was composed mostly of tents set 
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down anywhere. We had a rough 
night’s rest as the dance room was kept 
going until after midnight. My bed 
belonged to Cox who gave it to me, but 
Chesney had to sleep on the floor. 

“Next day we decided to change our 
lodgings and after a look round I met 
Mr McTavick, the Inspector of the 
Union Bank of that day, and intormed 
him I was on the look out for a good 
business site. He stated the Govern- 
ment were forming the township, and 
there would be a street at the back of 
Revell Street. There was a section at 
the back of the Union Bank that was 
unoccupied, but it was all rough bueh 
and scrub at that time. At once I 
went tu) to the Warden’s Office (Mr 
Revell was the then Warden and Resi- 
dent Magistrate) took out No. 6 
License to Occupy, and put on men to 
cut down the bush and clear the sec- 
tion, and before night had a_ tent 
erected and two bunks put in for 
Chesney and myself. That day I named 
the street Wharf Street. A few friends 
were invited to the opening of our 
premises, amongst whom were J. F. 
Byrne, of Corinthian Hall of drapery 
notcriety, Inspector MeTavick, Dan 
O'Donnell, and as many others as the 
tent would accommodate. We had: a 
house warming, spent a pleasant night, 
and were fit for business the next 
morning. 

“I lost no time in erecting a store, 
as I had a shipment of timber from 
Dunedin by the schooner “Cymerag,’’ 
Capt. Perkins, and had just started 
business when had news of the up- 
country rush induced me to sell out 
to Mr Chesney. As TI still had a store 
at Dunstan Creek, Otago, I went back 
there, but soon sold out and within a 
few months went back again to Hoki- 
tika. I bought the store premises at 
the corner of Wharf and Camp Street 
in 1866, and as before stated, remain- 
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ed there over 9 years. I took a lively 
interest in the place, and saw thie 
_ town grow from a. few tents to a very 
’ large township. I was there at the 
time of the Fenian riots, and much 
against my will was appointed Fore- 
man of the jury which tried and con- 
victed the rioters. So I heard the cele- 
brated Victorian barrister, Mr Ireland, 
-address in the prisoners’ favour before 
Judge Richmond, and the final verdict, 
a fine of only twenty pounds stg. or 
one month’s imprisonment. This riot 
involved much loss of time and expense 
_ to the whole West Coast community. 
. The Riot Act was read, and almost 
( every male member of the community 
' Was sworn in as special constables. 
- All public business was suspended for 
' more.than a week. Capt. McDonald 
and his company ef Taranaki soldiers 
were in attendance if required, but 
finally quietness reigned, and the peo- 
- ple settled down again toa their daily 
_ duties. ) 

“I spent some years as member of 
Westland Waste Land Board, was for 
a. short time a member of the County 
Council, and for over three years Cap- 
‘tain of the No. 2 Westland Rifles. 1 
also held the position of managing 
director and honorary secretary for 
the Eastern Hohonu and Greenstone 
Water Race Company up to the time 
I left the Coast. I was also Manag- 
ing Director of the Westland Steamship 
sand Tug Company up to the time J 
-left for Timaru. 

“While in business on the Coast I 
supplied goods to customers from 
‘Okarito to Westport, and visited the 
~ Haast rush aboard the steam tug ‘‘Ti- 
tan,’’ Capt. Meiken, and a full cargo 
of diggers and their appliances. This 
‘turned out what mimers commonly 
“term. a ‘‘shicer.’”?’ I was also one of 
the largest shareholders in the Reefton 
mines, and through them lost the 
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accumulated savings of many previous 
years. This to a great extent decided 
me to retire from gold mining centres, 
and to try my luck in an agricultural 
district, so I eventually cast my lot to 
reside in South Canterbury. I think 
the Hon H. L. Michel is about the 
only man in Hokitika who was in gen- 
eral mercantile business in my day. 
He and Perry Bros. are well known in 
Hokitika. Mr Perry senr., started the 
business over 50 years ago in Revell 
Street, and both of these firms have 
always borne a. first-class business 
reputation. 

“Mr Michel was only a boy when 
he came to Hokitika, and I can re- 
member the day the Perry Bros. father 
and mother were married. A lot of 
water has been run down the Hokitika 
river since then. There are very few 
men now alive on the Coast who were 
there in my day. I well remember all 
the officials connected with public 
offices mentioned by Mr Evans as I 
came into communication with them in 
the course of every day business. 
There were many other well known 
men of those days whom I met almost 
daily such as C, Y, O’Connor, G. 
Mueller, R. J. Seddon, R. Reeves, Hall 
and Finlay, Wm Royce, Hon J. A. 
Bonar, Archdeacon Harper, Wm Perry, 
Parson, Gow, Father McGirr, Dr Me- 
Dermott, Carey and Gilles, G. G. 
Fitzgerald (our Resident Magistrate), 
Wm Keecly and Malloy, W. C. Roberts 
(Bank of New Zealand), Kennedy 
Eros., Churches and Ching, T. Pringle, © 
Andrew Mowat, Jas. Craig, E. Prosser, 
D. W. Virtue, Harry Robinson, Wm 
Smith, P. Comisky, Wm Todd, Spence 
Bros., Duncan McFarlane,, G. W. . 
Binney, Mark Sprot, Findlay and Ha- - 

Sten- 
others I 


house, W. McLevie. Many 


could also name, but they have with the 


exception of Archdeacon Harper and 
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Wm McLevie, joined the Great Ma-/| of the past. Perhaps, at an early date, 


jority. But in the 1860’s and the seven- 
ties, the men mentioned’. above were 
all well-known business men, officials, 


and clergy that any country might well} as _ sociable 
J have written these few Most of them were very successful in 


be proud of. 
lines on the sudden impulse after re- 
ceiving the newspaper which has 
hrought to my mind so many memories 


I may again visit the Coast. 

“T spent some of the happiest days 
of my life in Hokitika, and never met 
a people anywhere else. 


business after they left the Coast.”’ 
Wm. EVANS. 





‘An Explorer’s Impressions of Hokitika. 
0 e<———- 


From Sir Julius von Haast’s Records of his Visit in 1865. 


Sir Julius writes, inter alia :— 


On the morning of April 21st., 1862, 
we started early for Hokitika, along 
the beach, which, during ebb tide, offers 
generally fine travelling ground on a 
hard sandy bottom. The whole way ap- 
peared like a great main road rather 
than an ocean beach. Hiorses and 
riders, pack horses and their drivers, 
men with swags, waggons drawn by 
horses or bullocks—the whole a pic- 
ture of earnest activity—proved that 
we were advancing towards the great 
centre of the goldfields. At the mouth 
of the small Waimea river, distant 
about five miles from the Teromakau, 
we found a settlement of smal] estent, 
consisting of about thirty shanties ard 
canvas houses, mostly stores and pulb- 
lic houses. There the road leaves the 
Qoast for the extensive diggings at. 
the head of this creek. A similar but 
larger township was found at the 
mouth of the Arahura, which we passed 
after a@ march of a few hours. The near- 
er we approached Hokitika, the wvre 
the traffic became animated, and when 
we at last entered the city of yester- 


day we could not conceal our astonish- 
ment that, in so short a time of only a 
fey months, such a large place cav!d 
have sprung up, which being literally 
built on sand, seemed at the sam.: time 
healthy ang clean. The principal street 
hair a mile long, consisted already of 
a large number of shops, hotels, banks 
and dwelling-houses, and appeared 1s 
a scene of almost indescribable hustle 
and activity. There were _ jewellers 
and watchmakers, physicians and har- 
bers,, hotels and billiard-rooms, eating 
and becarding houses, and trades and 
professions of all descriptions. Every- 
where the English language would of 
course be heard in its principal dialects, 
as well as German, Italian, Greek, 
and French and several other tongues. 
Carts were unloading and ljoading, and 
sheep and cattle driven to the yards; 
there was shouting and bell-ringing. 
deafening to the passers-by; criers at 
every corner of the principal streets 
which were filled with people—a scene 
I had never before witnessed in New 
Zealand. Hundreds of diggers ‘on the 
spree’? and Joaferg wore everywhere 
to be seen, but principally near the 
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Spit and on the wharf where work went | quainted with the mode of occurrence 
on’ with feverish haste. ‘of the precious metal, and following the 
"Before arriving at Hokitika J covnt-| main branches of the Waimea to near 
ed seven vessels at anchor in the road. ; their sources. [I also went to Fox’s 


stead, amongst them a large Mel-j rush and some other goldfields on 


into the Arahura; afterwards I pro- 


self, five steamers and a large number 

of ‘sailing vessels, were discharging their | ceeded to the source of the Kapitea, 

cargoes, reminding us of life in a EFu- and visited Callaghan’s and German 

repean port. Owing to the shifting na- Greeks and some others in the neigh- 
bourhood, and thus obtained an in- 


| 
| 
| 
ture of the channel, which leads through ; 
the surf into the river, several vessels | Sight into the nature and extent of the 
had been stranded amongst which were | goldfields in that part of the West 

Coast. 

| 


two steamers; however, one of them 
the Stormbird, was that day brought I may state, that the whole goldfields 


into deep water again. as far as visited, were found to be 

I pitched my tents in the Government | deposits of a very large river of pre- 
camp, in which, in’ canvas houses, the | glacial - age, those portions being only 
Provincial Government Commissiner, | preserved which had not been reached 


Mr G. Sale, and the other Government | (uring the Great Glacier period of New 


_ officers, were living, and which contain- | Zealand by the advancing gigantic gla- 
clers, or by the enormous torrents is- 


ed also the Police camp, jail, and the 
“offices of the Resident Magistrate and suing from them. 
of the Goldfields Warden. For sev- | The next stage was to Greymouth, 
eral days we had quite a deluge of wet | which showed signs of wonderfully ray- 
weather, as it rained almost incessant-|id progress. Five years ago [I had 
ly. camped at this spot in solitude, with 
As soon as the weather had cleared up| mo European excepting three compan- 
again, I started for the Waimea gold- | ions near me for a hundred miles, and 
fields, to which the road was in a most {| only a few Maori whares in my neigh- 
wretched state, owing to the enormous; bourhood, and now rows of large houses 
trafic along a swampy forest track, | were built and a busy hfe give signs 
although the Government had already | of healthy progress all round. Several 
begun to corduroy the worst portions. | days were devoted to a visit of the 
In the evening we reached the Waimea | Grey Coal Measures, where I found a 
township, for which room had to be! hearty reception from the Manager of 
made by felling a number of trees in 'the coal mine on the Nelson side. 
the luxuriant forest, here clothing the Returning to Hokitika on the 9th. 
whole ‘country. Although surrounded; May, I examined, on my way, several 
by a large digging population, there; claims on the seabeach which appeared 
wag very little loafing to be seen here. | remunerative and which would thus of- 
Of course diggers were coming and 'fer additional ground for a great num- 
going, but the whole intercourse had : ber of diggers without any additional 
_8 healthy appearance, and showed that; outlay. Intending to ascend the Hoki- 
‘its mining population was busily engag- i tika and its tributary, the Kanieri, I 
.ed on its claims. During several days: obtained not without trouble, a canoe 
I visited all the principal diggings in! from the Maoris, for which I had to 
‘the neighbourhood, making myself ac- / pay two punds sterling a week (they 
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had soon fallen into the European way 
oi charging goldfield prices.) Leaving the 
tewn of Hokitika next day and ascend- 
inz the river, we had to cross several 
shingle reaches where the water formed 
revids, before we arrived at the small 
tewnship of Kanieri, atthe junction of 
Kanieri river and where IJ remained a 
day studying the interesting and in- 
structive occurrence of gold. The nu- 
n.erous shafts sunk in the township it- 
sclf and all around it, gave md a clear 
Insight into the manner in which 
the auriferous beds had been formed. 
On the following morning we had for a 
few miles, a delightful paddle up the 
still and deep brown water of the Ka- 
ni2rl Creek, damned back by the shingle 
benk the Hokitika has thrown across it 
at its junction; this passed, its course 
became very winding, rapid succeeded 
rapid, which to ascend gave us consid- 
erable trouble, whilst a number of large 


tices fallen across the wat-r obstruct- 
ed our passage considerably. We 


re:ched at last a spot about five miles 
aliove the junction, where further ascent 
was impossible, and where considerable 
mining operations—the so-called Five 
Mite diggings—were in progress. Here, 
as at the Kanieri township, the wash- 
dirt had very often been protected by 
vo nger morainic aeccumulaticns cover- 
ing it,, and have thus been preserved 


from destruction. At this place, 
agnin, I was detained by continuous 


rain for about a week, but our cimp- 
ing ground was so well sheltered that 
we never felt any wind, whilst, as J 
heard afterwards, a fearful] storm had 
becn raging along the Coast, houses 
haying been blown away at Hokitika. 
and other settlements and several ves- 
sels amongst them the steamer Wai- 
para having been wrecked not far from 
the mouth of the Hokitika river. 

On May 21st we were at last able 
to continue our journey and reached in 
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the evening the shores of Lake Kanieri, 
having travelled the greater part of the 
day over terraces, mostly swampy, the 
gi2und covered with Sphagnum, of 
which the principal vegetation consist- 
ed of kahikatea, totara and manuka, 
mixed with Phyllocladus alpinus and 
kawaka (liboedrus denianus), but all the 
trees were small and had a rather stunt- 
ed appearance; hut in the gorges of 
the tributary streams or along the 
banks of the river bed, the forest vege- 
tation was very luxuriant and magni- 
ficent, the presence of large aborescent 
ferns adding considerably to the beauty 
of the scenery. 

Lake Kanieri, although small, being 
about five miles lcng by two miles 
broad is a very picturesqve piece of 
water, es it is surrounded on three 
sides by high mountains with bold out- 
lines, the lower portions being covered 
with luxuriant forest. It owes its ori- 
gin to a large semi-circular terminal 
moraine which crosses the valley from 


| side to side, and through which its out- 


vet has cut a passage. A low saddle 
is conspicuous near its upper end, lead- 
ing into the upper Hokitika plains 
where several roches moutonnees on 
both sides show distinctly that a por- 
tion of Kanieri. glacier had here joined 
the extensive Hokitika. glacier during 
our Great Glacier period. 

Returning to Hokitika fdr a fresh 
stock of provisions, we started again on 
May 25th. to ascend this time, the main 
tiver, visiting first the Woodstock dig- 
gings on the Jeft bank, where I ob- 
served a geological structure of the gold- 
hearing beds similar to that of the 
Kameri township deposits. The river 
presented a very animated scene, a 
number of boats and canoes ascending 
and descending; tent houses and small 
settlements peeped in many spots from 
amongst the fine forest vegetation which 
clothed the banks on both sides whilst 
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of fever, without doubt caused Ly be- 
ing continually in wet clothes, kept me 
here for several days in the same 
camp; however, owing to the use of 
some strong doses of quinine, I soon 
felt much better, and was able, on 
May 30th, to reach the foot of the 
ranges, where the river enters the 
plain in a deep gorge, the vertical or 
overhanging walls on both sides of 
which consist of gneiss-granite. The 
water in this gorge was so deep, that 
we could nowhere find the bottom with 
the large pole we had in the canoe, 
and there was mo perceptible flow. 


in still more numerous localities, the 
smoke curling above the treetops be- 
trayed the existence cf human inhabi- 
tat.cns. The weather was now very 
-fine, and the view up the river upon 
she ‘high mountain chains, rising ab- 
eruptly at the end of the pina, exceod- 
fingly beautiful—the dark green veget:- 
‘tion’ ascending for several thousand feet 
‘and contrasting strikingly with the pure 
white garment of snow with which the 
higher portions of the ranges were uni- 
5 formly covered. 


Near the ‘;unction of the Kokatahi 
the Hokitika turns abruptly to ihe 
-south-west and changes its character 
becoming, for more than a mile 1 deep 
slow flowing river, the shingle deposits 
of its smaller but more rapid. tributary 
having: damned tlte waters of the main 
river back to a considerable cxtent. 
Xts left bank consists of large morainic 
accumulations covered with forest 
vegetation, the right bank being low 
and covered with shrubs and ferns. 
-The landscape has now undergone con- 
siderable change, ‘a wide plain, mcstly 
covered with veronica, clearia, «opros- 
ma, leptospermum, and coriaria bushes 
stretching to the high mountains. In 
the midst rises an isolated range, csll- 
ed Te Koi-itarangi, about 800 feet 
high, which has a roche moutonnee-like 
aprearance. Some others, of which 
one has the form of a regular cone, 
stand at the foot of the outrunning 
spurs of the high ranges which tound 
the horizon. 

We now left the busy abode of the 
mining population, and entered the 
solitude, althqugh many trial shafts 
along the river-hed, and afterwards 
along the high banke near the Hoki- 
tika Gorge, proved that numerous pros. 
pecting parties had tried their for- 
tune in many Jocalities, without ob- 


taining the desired results. An attack 
























Passing through this really fine 
Gorge, about half a mile long, we 
found the river bed above it so rough 
and full of large blocks: of stone, and 
the water so rapid, that we could not 
take the canoe any higher. We there- 
fore continued our journey on foot, for 
some distance, to enable me to exam- 
ine the geological structure of the dis- 
trict. In every prospect we obtained 
gold, but it occurred in such = small 
quantities, that it would not pay for 
its extraction by the mining processes 
now in use. A wild mountain Jand- 
scape surrounded us here, and as the 
river was flowing in a nearly straight 
valley for a considerable distance the 
eve could not follow the outline of the 
spurs which appeared behind = ench 
other, those most distant getting gen- 
erally higher and more rugged. Heavy 
rain set in again, which, however, did 
not prevent me from returning to Ho- 
kitika, and we reached it, owing to the 
swollen state of the river, in about 
three hours and a half; having been 
three days ascending to the same camp. 
My two Maori companions had here 
ample opportunity to show their skill 
in guiding the canoe through all the 
obstacles in our way, of which drift 
trees were the most dangerous, but 
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which they accomplished most success- 
fully. a 

T have not alluded to the fine and ex- 
tensive mountain view, visible from the 


sean beach at Hokitika, and which 
stretches from the mountains in the 
north, to the Hooker range in the 


ce 'th. A chain of wooded mountains 
situated between the Totara and Wan- 
ganui rivers, their outrunning spurs 
nearly reaching the sea, are prominent 
in the south. They are about 2000 or 
2006 feet high, wooded to the summit, 


ee ee 


and form a very interesting feature in 
the landscape. Above them rise, cen- 


spicuously, the highest summits of the 


Southern Alps— Mount Beaumont, 
Mount de la Beche, Mount Haidinger, 
Mount Tasman, Mount Cock, Mount 


Stokes, and the Moorhouse range. In 
very clear weather, other snowy moun- 


tains show above the horizon of 





HOKITIKA GUARDIAN PRINT. 


the 
sea, but often so faintly that very 
often they may easily be mistaken for 
white clouds. 











